"Then you shouldn't go there by bus/' said the bobby t
practically.

"I know," I said, "but the taxis don't want to go so far."

The law blew its whistle. A cruising taxi came obediently
to the curb. The bobby opened the door and helped me in.
He gave the driver the address, and then out of respect to a
lady's feelings he whispered something, confidentially, in
the driver's ear.

We started, and the man spoke over his shoulder to me.
"I'll get you there, lady. I'm a married man myself."

Mother was home when I got there. She took one look
at me, and not waiting for me to say anything, she called
Dad to make haste and hold the taxi. "You'll go straight
to the nursing home," she said to me, "TO-NIGHT."

"But," I objected, "the baby isn't due for nearly two
months."

"Nonsense," said Mother;  "you can't tell a thing,about a.
first baby."   She bustled me out and into the taxi again and
on to a nursing home, where I was immediately put to bed.

That night, and through the next, the Germans treated
London to one of the worst air raids of the war. On
Mpnday night, while the raid was at its height, my daughter
was born. The sound she heard on coming into this world
was the crash of bombs, and all her life she has loathed the
sound of planes.

No one, apparently, had thought to notify Andre Chariot
that I was in a nursing home. On Sunday and Monday I
had been much too ill to think of anything. On Tuesday
morning I received a card from the stage manager to remind
Miss Lawrence that a rehearsal had been called for Monday,
at which she had failed to appear. The doctor sent a letter
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